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A  WORD  TO  TEACHERS 

THE  title  of  this  book  indicates  the  method  pursued. 
It  does  not  indicate  the  method  of  thought  but  the 
method  of  instruction;  it  indicates  further  that  the 
instruction  is  intended  to  be  self-instruction.    Since, 
moreover,  there  can  be  no  instruction  which  is  not 
essentially  self-instruction,  a  certain  form  of  endeavor 
is  here  esteemed  best  to  accomplish  self-instruction  of 
the  beginner.     This  is  a  form  which  will  call  forth 
his  activities  and  thus  illustrate  at  the  outset  the 
principle  that  man's  activity,  even  more  than  his 
wants,  is  calculated  to  further  his  progress.     The 
stimulation  of  mental   effort  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  written  exercises.     These  exercises  con- 
sist, so  far  as  the  contribution  of  the  teacher  is 
concerned,  in  titles  suggestive  of  crucial  economic 
topics,  and  also  in  some  dozen  suggestions  for  the 
treatment  of  each  exercise.     The  primary  intention 
is  that  the  exercises  be,  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
an    original    analysis    of    the    situation    suggested. 
Whether  he  be  encouraged  to  read  the  text-writers  for 
assistance  in  his  analysis,  or  be  discouraged  in  seek- 
ing for  aid  outside  of  his  own  consciousness,  or,  at 
most,  outside  of  discussion  with  parents  and  com- 
rades, will  depend  upon  his  stage  of  advancement. 
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Doubtless  it  is  preferable  that  separate  sets  of  exer- 
cises be  composed  in  the  future  for  different  ages  and 
capacities.  Since,  however,  it  is  believed  that  progress 
can  only  be  made  through  internal  spontaneity  of 
thought,  it  is  better  that,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  re- 
course to  the  text-writers  be  discouraged,  and  that 
only  in  exceptional  cases  of  strong  and  advanced 
minds  in  whom  the  critical  faculty  has  already  some 
development  such  reference  be  permitted. 

The  teacher  should  first  discuss  the  exercises  before 
the  class,  including  the  suggestions  (a),  (6),  (c), 
etc.  On  a  subsequent  day,  the  students  should  bring 
in  their  original  essays.  In  no  case  should  the  doc- 
uments handed  in  be  allowed  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  categorical  answers  to  the  suggestions  accom- 
panying the  exercises,  nor  should  they  be  confined 
to  the  suggestions,  but  should  include  as  many 
new  points  as  the  students  can  think  of.  In  the  case 
of  each  student,  there  must  be  an  original  purposive 
arrangement  of  materials  calculated  to  demonstrate 
a  central  theory  which  has  germinated  in  his  mind. 
The  students  must  therefore  avoid  discussing  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given.  In 
other  words,  they  are  to  follow  the  obvious  principles 
governing  the  construction  of  a  literary  essay;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  intense  human  bearing  of  the 
subjects  discussed  will  exert  a  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  ability  of  the  students  to  employ  lan- 
guage and  expression.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  economic  exercises  assist  the  teacher  of  English 
at  least  as  much  as  English  studies  and  rhetorical  in- 
struction assist  the  teacher  of  economics. 
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When  the  essays  have  been  read  by  the  teacher,  a 
general  criticism  upon  the  tendencies  observed  in 
them  may  be  made  before  the  class.  It  is  here  that 
the  greatest  discretion  and  prudence  are  required,  for 
the  danger  is  very  great  that  pupils  be  encouraged  in 
making  some  final  conclusion.  That  such  conclusion 
might  redound  to  the  credit  of  this  or  that  political 
party  is  neither  here  nor  there;  for  whoever  under- 
takes economic  instruction  should  hold  himself  above 
the  breath  of  suspicion  of  current  political  bias  or 
affiliation.  Of  the  danger  of  partisanship,  therefore, 
it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  other  danger — that  of 
preconceived  conclusions — has  a  real  pedagogic  in- 
terest. The  merit  that  is  believed  to  lie  in  the  self- 
instruction  herein  advocated  is  precisely  this,  that  if 
the  method  be  properly  employed  the  student  will  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  has  begun  the  study 
of  a  large  and  ever-widening  subject,  which  reaches 
down  into  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  existence, 
and  with  which  he  has  only  begun  to  familiarize  him- 
self as  a  field  of  study,  without  any  presumption  of 
finally  settling  any  question. 

Usually  three  topics  will  be  presented  under  a  sin- 
gle title.  Each  topic  is  for  a  separate  student-essay; 
but  the  titles  will  be  discussed  in  the  text  as  a  whole 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  separate  essay- 
topics. 

Those  wishing  to  purchase  standard  works  to  read 
in  connection  with  these  topics  are  recommended  to 
the  following:  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics 
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(fourth  ed.)>  Hadley's  Economics,  Davenport's  Out- 
lines of  Economic  Theory,  Davenport's  Elementary 
Economics,  Boehm-Bawerk's  Positive  Theory  of  Capi- 
tal, and,  of  course,  John  Stuart  Mill  (Laughlin's 
ed.). 
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TOPIC  I 
TRADING  A  RIFLE  FOB  A  CANOS 

(a)  Imagine  an  environment. 

(b)  Is  the  title  of  this  topic  a  social  act? 

(c)  Does  it  establish  a  rule  or  "uniformity"? 

(d)  What  is  the  object  of  each  party? 

(e)  Is  there  a  public  point  of  view  in  this  case? 

(/)  What  motives  would  cause  one  party  to  demand  and  the 
other  to  yield  something  "to  boot,"  say  a  pair  of  moccasins? 

(0)  Is  their  point  of  view  material    (i.  e.,  physical)  or  imma- 
terial  (psychic)? 

(h)  Do  they  use  a  measure  or  measures  of  any  kind,  like  a 
yard  stick  in  measuring  a  quantity  of  cloth? 

(1)  Is  either  party  better  off  after  the  trade?    Are  both  better 
off?    Are  they  better  producers?    Better  consumers,  i.  e.,  obtain- 
ing greater  satisfaction? 

(;')  Would  their  gain  be  more  probable  if  they  were  dealing  in 
a  regular  market  for  rifles  and  canoes? 

REFERENCES 

Keynes:  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  IV,  sec.  L. 
Davenport:  Outlines,  chs.  I-II;  Elements,  chs.  I-III. 
Marshall:  Principles,  bk.  Ill,  chs.  I-IV. 
Hadley:  Economics,  ch.  III. 

Boehm-Bawerk :  Positive  Theory  of  Capital,  bk.  Ill,  chs.  I-VI. 
Walker:  Political  Economy,  part  III,  ch.  I. 
Jevons:  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  chs.  I-III. 
W.  G.  L.  Taylor:   "Generalization  and  Economic  Standards," 
University  of  Nebraska  Studies,  January,  1897. 

TOPIC  II 
Tire  PRICE  OF  COBS  ON  A  MABKBT  DAT 

(a)  What  Is  a  "market  price"? 

(b)  Its  relation  to  the  buyers  and  sellers  as  classes?    Do  they 
all  buy  and  sell  at  the  same  price?    Do  any?    How  many?    How 
many  sales  on  the  Board  of  Trade  are  at  the  prices  quoted  in  the 
papers? 
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(c)  18  the  supply  all  the  cobs  that  could  be  bought  up,  or  that 
are  actually  on  hand,  or  that  are  actually  produced,  or  something 
else? 

(d)  Is  the  demand  all  that  people  could  buy,  or  something  else? 
How  many  people? 

(e)  Environment     Distinguish  from  essay  I:  number  of  per- 
eons;  time  occupied  by  the  transaction;  supply  and  demand. 

(/)  What  are  the  constant  factors  in  your  reasoning,  and  what 
the  variables?  Do  the  constants  and  variables  change  places  at 
different  stages? 

(0)  Is  "price"  more  "regular,"  less  "speculative,"  less  depend- 
ent upon  individual  advantage  or  superiority  than  in  paper  I? 

(ft)  Do  individuals  oerive  any  advantage  from  living  together, 
in  this,  matter  of  price?  How  as  to  their  own  production?  Their 
own  calculations? 

REFERENCES 

Cairnes'  Pol.  Econ:  part  I,  chs.  MI,  IV. 

Laughlin's  Mill:  bk.  Ill,  ch.  I,  sees.  1-4. 

Marshall:  bk.  V,  ch.  II. 

Boehm-Bawerk :  bk.  IV.  chs.  MV. 

E.  B.  Andrews:  Institutes  of  Economics,  sec.  63,  n.  3. 

Davenport:  ch.  IV;  Elements,  ch.  V,  esp.,  sec.  34. 

TOPIC  III 
THE  PRICE  OF  FISH  ON  A  MARKET  DAY  AND  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

(a)  How  do  flsh  differ  from  cobs  in  the  time  taken  for  their 
production,  in  perishability,  and  in  their  other  characteristics, 
and  hence  affect  supply?    Environment. 

(b)  What  is  the  effect  of  these  peculiarities  ou  lemand  and  on 
price? 

(c)  Are  the  peculiarities  of  production  so  prominent  when  we 
consider  fishing  as  an    jtablished  industry?    Environment. 

(d)  Can  you  draw  a  sharp  line,  in  the  nature  of  the  calcula- 
tions, foresight,  etc.,  Involved,  between  (a)  (b),  on  the  one  hand, 
and  (c),  on  the  other?    Note  the  growing  importance  in  these 
topics  of  the  element  of  Time  in  production. 

(e)  What  differences  in  social  development  and  civilization 
does  this  topic  presuppose  from  topic  II?    Is  the  market  price 
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more  or  less  a  uniformity  for  all  society?  Can  we,  in  any  sense, 
look  on  society  as  a  unit? 

(/)  Distinguish  the  constants  and  variables  of  the  argument. 

(g)  What  relation  has  your  discussion  to  individuals  and  to 
society, — as  to  welfare,  as  to  present  people,  as  to  future  people? 

(h)  What  advantage  does  the  individual  draw  from  a  market? 
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TOPIC    IV 
THE  PRICE  OF  SPOOL  THREAD  BT  THE  GROSS 


(a)  The  object  of  our  Inquiry  Is  to  ascertain  the  forces  which 
result  in  the  price.  (In  physics,  the  resultant  of  the  forces.) 

(6)  There  must  be  an  equilibrium — or  there  would  not  be  a 
price. 

(c)  How  do  the  conditions  of  supply  in  this  manufacturing 
business  differ  from  those  in  topic  III?    Environment.    Element 
of  Time;  nature  of  the  manufacturing  business.    Element  of  fore- 
sight and  of  calculation.    Analyze  completely. 

(d)  Are  there  more  distinct  forces  in  this  case?    Which  forces 
take  a  more  prominent  part,  supply  or  demand,  at  least  relatively 
to  the  previous  topics? 

(e)  Are  the  new  forces  additional  to  those  in  the  other  cases 
or  substitutes? 

(f)  Are  the  calculations  of  one  manufacturer  the  same  as  those 
of  all?     If  not,  how  can  we  obtain  in  this  case  also  a  market 
price,  i,  e.,  a  social  result.    How  do  calculations  of  all  together 
differ  from  those  of  each?    How  is  society  benefited  by  their  differ- 
ing?   A  difficult  problem.    Partly,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
truth  that  if  the  individuals  did  not  differ,  no  uniformity  could 
be  evolved!     Explain  how  this  differing  is  called  "competition." 
Different  methods  of  manufacture,  sources  of  supply,  transport, 
etc. 

(17)  What  forces  do  you  especially  isolate  for  study  in  this  case? 
The  machines  that  make  the  thread,  or  the  machines  that  make 
the  machines? 

(h)  What  differences  do  you  especially  study?  Market  prices 
or  rates  of  profit  on  capital — on  machines  that  make  machines, 
etc.? 

(i)  What  forces  studied  in  this  paper  are  outside  of  man,  and 
what  forces  inside  him?  Are  the  latter  natural? 

(;')  What  advantage  does  the  individual  draw  from  the  circum- 
stances contemplated  in  this  topic  above  what  he  can  obtain  in 
topics  I,  II,  III?  low  prices  of  things  not  previously  obtainable, 
or  only  by  the  rich;  decrease  of  effort;  still  more  uniform  prices; 
others  benefit  him  as  much  as  he  benefits  others,  etc. 

(k)  Show  how  a  social  life  is  attained  through  a  market  price. 
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REFERENCES 

J.  B.  Clark:  Capital  and  its  Earnings,  Pub.  Am.  Economic 
Assn. 

Boehm-Bawerk:  bk.  I,  ch.  II;  bk.  II,  ch.  II;  and  pp.  403-406. 

Keynes:  "Scope  and  Method,"  ch.  VI. 

Marshall:  bk.  V,  chs.  III-V,  ch.  VII,  sec.  5,  ch.  XI. 

Andrews:  see.  48,  n.  1;  sec.  65. 

J.  B.  Clark:  Philosophy  of  Wealth,  chs.  I-VI  (subjective  and 
social). 

W.  G.  L.  Taylor:  A  New  Presentation  of  Economic  Theory, 
.  Journal  of  Pol.  Econ.,  Sept.,  1897,  pp.  518-22. 

TOPIC  V 
THE  PRICE  OP  AN  ACRE  OF  ARABLE  LAND 

(a)  Does  the  price  come  from  its  immediate  use  or  from  all 
its  future  uses?  Distinguish  price  from  rent  Does  the  price 
cause  the  rent,  or  does  rent  cause  the  price?  How  can  you  cal- 
culate the  price  of  a  thing  that  is  durable  and  will  always  be 
useful? 

(6)  Enumerate  all  the  differences  between  the  supply  of  land 
and  that  of  spool  thread.  Abundance,  possibility  of  increasing, 
method  of  increasing. 

(c)  Is  land  manufactured  or  discovered?    Do  railroads  bring 
land  to  its  purchasers?    Differences  in  demand. 

(d)  Is  there  in  the  realm  of  industry  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  calculations  that  settle  the  value  of  thread  and  those 
of  land,  or  could  you  mention  a  large  number  of  intermediate 
cases? 

(e)  What  calculations  does  the  owner  of  the  land  make?     (1) 
before  purchasing,  (2)  after  purchasing?    In  which  of  the  last 
two  cases  is  he  distinguished  from  the  maker  of  the  thread?  i.  e., 
can  he  calculate  as  freely  after  purchasing  as  before? 

(/)  Price  of  land  in  new  and  old  countries. 

(0)  Effect  of  improvements  in  cultivation,  In  drainage,  in  ma- 
chines. 

(7i)  Is  land  the  source  of  all  wealth?  Distinguish  carefully  be* 
tween  a  physical  foundation  for  further  economic  operations — 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  pianos,  paintings,  etc. — and  the  utilities 
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that  reside  in  those  products,  1.  e.,  is  a  thing  more  useful  because 
more  material? 

(<)  What  has  "Time"  to  do  with  our  calculations  about  land! 

(/)  Distinguish  land  from  man  in  every  general  way. 

REFERENCES 

Davenport:  ch.  I;  Elements,  ch.  IV.  ^ 

Boehm-Bawerk:  bk.  I,  ch.  I.  I  Man  and  Nature. 

Keynes:  ch.  III.  ) 

Boehm-Bawerk:  bk.  VI,  chs.  VII-VIII. 

Marshall:  bk.  V,  chs.  VIIMX.  \.  Price  of  land. 

Davenport:  sees.  82-91. 

Mill:  bk.  Ill,  chs.  HI;  bk.  IV,  ch.  I. 

W.  G.  L.  Taylor:  Values  Positive  and  Relative,  p.  81-93.  Annals 
of  Am.  Acad.  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Jan.,  1897,  or 
"Publications"  No.  191. 

TOPIC  VI 

Is  WHEAT  HIGHER  COMPARED  WITH  SPOOL  THREAD  IN  NEW  YORK  OB 

UAKOTA?  How  WILL  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  BE  IN 

DAKOTA  WHEN  IT  is  AS  POPULOUS 

AS  NEW  YORK? 

(a)  What  would  you  say  makes  wheat  high  or  low?  thread? 
Is  it  because  more  labor  is  expended  on  the  one  than  on  the 
other?    On  which?    How  do  you  "get  a  start"  In  your  calcula- 
tions?   Is  there  such  a  thing  as  wheat  being  absolutely  high,  or 
only  compared  with  former  prices,  or  with  thread? 

(b)  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  wheat  is  com- 
paratively higher  in  one  place  than  In  another. 

(c)  Study  and  explain  the  "land"  or  objective  elements  of  com- 
parison.    Price  of   land;    productivity  of  land;    distance   from 
market;  cost  of  transportation. 

(d)  State  and  explain  the  "man"  or  subjective  elements  of 
comparison.     Density  of   population;    inventiveness   in   agricul- 
ture; inventiveness  in  spinning;  standard  of  living  affecting  de- 
mand for  produce  or  manufacture  respectively. 

(e)  How  high  can  wheat  or  thread  go?    How  low? 

(/)  Is  there  a  necessary  connection  between  the  price  of  wheat 
and  that  of  thread? 
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TOPIC  VII 

Ox   WHAT  DOES  THE   INCOMK  OF  A   MANUFACTUHEB  OF  THREAD 
DEFEND?  (or  A  WHOLESALES?  OF  A  RETAILER?) 

(a)  What  part  is  played  by  the  value-adjustments  discussed  In 
topic  IV?  that  is,  does  the  fact  tnat  he  has  to  make  calculations 
about  the  machines  that  make  machines  in  order  to  fix  his  prices 
involve  an  element  of  calculation  on  his  profits,  and  in  what 
way?  Imagine  yourself  to  be  such  a  manufacturer. 

(6)  What  influence  is  exerted  upon  him  by  his  observation 
of  the  profits  of  other  manufacturers?  Are  the  expenses  of  all 
the  manufacturers  the  same?  Then  are  profits  equal  or  unequal? 
If  profits  are  equal,  what  other  diversity  exists  between  different 
businesses?  (Different  processes  for  doing  the  same  thing.) 

(c)  So  far  as  the  question  is  general,  i.  e.,  common  to  all  manu- 
facturers, what  regulates  profits?     (Productiveness  of  industry?) 

(d)  But  what  regulates  choice  of  the  branch  of  production? 
Wages  in  that  branch?    Cost  of  materials?    Willingness  of  manu- 
facturers to  accept  little  or  much?    Laborers?    The  general  skill 
required  under  modern  business  conditions,  i.  e.,  the  state  of  the 
arts  and  industries?    The  rate  of  interest?    The  desire  to  accumu- 
late fortunes? 

(e)  How  much  would  laborers  be  willing  to  pay  their  em- 
ployers?     (Evidently   the   price   of   the   loss   of   doing   without 
them.) 

(/)  Can  cost  of  the  material  be  eliminated  from  the  question? 

(g)  How  strong  is  the  influence  of  the  mere  ideals  of  living 
entertained  by  employers  and  laborers  in  causing  them  to  be 
contented  with  low  (or  high)  profits? 

(71)  What  different  environment  was  offered  by  the  state  of 
the  arts  one  hundred  years  ago?  (Comparative  skill,  steadiness, 
sobriety  of  employers  and  men;  supply  of  the  same.) 

REFERENCES 

Simon  N.  Patten:  Cost  and  Utility,  Annals,  Jan.,  1893. 
Simon  N.  Patten:  Cost  and  Expense,  Annals,  May,  1893. 
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Marshall:  bk.  VI,  chs.  VI.  VII,  VIII. 
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Boehm-Bawerk :  W:.  VI.  ch.  Ill 
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Iladley:  ch.  IX. 

Davenport:  sees.  64,  65;  Elements,  ch.  IV. 
Macvane:  Political  Economy,  ch.  XVIII. 
Andrews:  Institutes  of  Economics,  sees.  121-123. 

TOPIC  VIII. 

ON  WHAT  DOES  THE  INCOME  OF  A  FARMEH  WHO  HIKES  His  LAND 

DEPEND? 

(a)  On  his  rent?  i.  e.,  if  the  rent  were  lower  his  income  at  the 
time  would  surely  be  greater.    But  how  about  this  supposition? 
Could  rent  be  lowered?    Does  not  competition  fix  rents?     (See 
topic  IV.) 

(b)  Is  it  not  to  the  interest  of  society  to  preserve  rent?     Is 
it  to  the  interest  of  society  to  encourage  differences  among  farm- 
ers' profits? 

(c)  If  rent  be  subtracted  from  the  farmer's  total  production  on 
the  hired  farm,  then  what  affects  his  income?    What  difference  is 
there  between  him  and  the  manufacturer?    Difference  in  environ- 
ment; nature  of  materials.     Is  land  one  of  the  raw  materials? 
How  does  land  differ  from  cotton?    How  about  the  relative  im- 
portance of  land  and  cotton  in  farming  and  spinning  respectively? 
The  amount  of  machinery  and  labor  to  be  replaced  in  the  places 
of  the  farm  produce  and  thread  respectively? 

(d)  Will  the  farmer  obtain  higher  profits  than  the  manufac- 
turer as  population  increases  and  price  of  produce  rises? 

(e)  Will  the  fact  that  he  will  be  induced  by  the  high  prices 
to  cultivate  more  land  lower  his  profits? 

(f)  Why  can  not  prices  rise  fast  enough  to  counterbalance  the 
poorer   land?      (Because  the  higher  the  price,   the  higher  the 
wages  as  well  as  the  greater  the  quantity  of  labor.) 

(g)  Does  this  put  the  farmer  at  a  permanent  disadvantage 
with  respect  to  the  manufacturer? 

(h)  Note  the  transitory  and  permanent  influences  in  this 
topic, 

TOPIC  IX 

THE  PBICE  A  TENANT  FARMER  HAS  TO  PAT  AS  RENT  FOB  THB 

FARM 

(a)  Do  all  farms  yield  the  same  produce  to  the  same  labor 
and  skill,  at  the  same  price  of  produce?  How  can  farmers  oa 
25  bu.  land  compete  with  those  on  30  bu.  land? 
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(6)  Will  the  tenant  pay  so  much  rent  as  to  leave  him  less 
than  he  could  earn  in  the  long  run  at  another  business? 

(c)  Will  others  stand  by  and  let  a  man  offer  less  than  they  can 
afford  to  pay,  without  bidding  themselves?     (See  topic  VIII  (a)) 
Do  tenants  as  a  class,  or  landlords,  fix  the  rent  on  each  piece  of 
land? 

(d)  Which  class  makes  the  calculations  as  to  whether  it  pays 
to  cultivate  the  land  more  intensively?     (The  landlord  is  sup- 
posed to  make  no  improvements.) 

(e)  Does  the  landlord  take  a  residue? 

(/)  When  a  man  buys  land,  does  he  not  calculate  whether  the 
rent  will  pay  himf  Do  such  calculations  affect  the  question 
whether  the  rent  is  a  residue  to  society  as  a  whole t 

(g)  Is  rise  of  rent  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  society? 

(h)  Is  rise  of  rent  a  loss  to  laborers  and  farmers? 

(t)  Does  general  rise  of  rents  indicate  that  the  country  is 
growing  richer  or  poorer? 

(;')  Who  will  be  injured  by  a  tax  on  rent?  Can  the  landlord 
make  the  tenant  pay  it?  How  about  tenants  as  a  class? 

REFERENCES 

Marshall:  bk.  IV,  ch.  Ill,  esp.  footnotes;  bk.  VI,  chs.  IX,  X 
(tenure,  landlord's  Improvements). 

Mill:  bk.  II,  ch.  VI  (as  to  competition,  sec.  2);  bk.  Ill,  ch.  III. 

Davenport:  ch.  VII;  Elements,  ch.  VII. 

Hadley:  sees.  297,  318-326. 

Walker:  part  IV,  ch.  II,  sees.  509-520  (as  to  amounts  of  land 
and  labor  "entering  into"  products). 

Ricardo:  Pol.  ateon.,  ch.  VI,  On  Profits. 

Andrews:  sees.  103-199. 

See  also  references  under  topic  XXIV. 
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TOPIC    X 
THE  WAGES  THE  FARMER  HAS  TO  PAT  FOB  COMMON  LABOB 

(a)  If  the  price  of  produce  Is  high  and  hence  apparently  re- 
munerative to  the  farmer,  will  that  enable  the  laborer  to  compel 
the  farmer  to  pay  higher  wages?    Could  higher  wages  long  be 
forced  up  in  farming,  while  mining  and  other  similar  pursuits 
pay  less? 

(b)  Would  you  expect  wages  to  be  higher  In  Colorado  than  in 
Nebraska?    If  higher,  Is  the  difference  due  to  the  different  em- 
ployment, i.  e.,  mining,  or  to  difference  In  environment,  e.  g., 
higher  cost  of  living? 

(c)  To  what  extent  are  the  wages  in  farming  independent  of 
those  in  other  employments? 

(d)  To  what  extent  will  greater  industry  on  the  part  of  farm 
laborers  raise  their  wages  at  once,  and  ultimately?    To  what  ex- 
ten  will  improved  agricultural  Improvements  do  so?    Will  they 
raise  or  lower  wages  immediate  or  ultimately? 

(e)  To  what  extent  will  high  cost  to  the  laborer  of  his  living 
enable  him  to  force  up  wages? 

(f)  What  effect  will  the  number  of  laborers  applying  for  em- 
ployment have  upon  their  wages  In  farming,  and  then  in  all  em- 
ployment taken  together?    Could  there  be  many  in  farming  and 
few  in  spinning  at  the  same  time?    How  long  a  period  do  you 
mean  by  "at  the  same  time"? 

(g)  Can  there  be  at  the  same  time  high  cost  of  living  to  farm 
hands  and  low  cost  to  spinners,  or  vice  versa? 

(h)  Do  improvements  in  agriculture  raise  spinners'  wages  or 
farm  hands'  wages? 

EEFERKNCKS 

Marshall:  (summary  on  efficiency),  bk.  VI,  ch.  XI,  esp.  a.  I, 
p.  754;  also  chs.  I-V. 

Ricardo:  eh.  VI,  esp.  p.  92  (Bonn's  ed.),  ch.  V. 

Hadley:  ch.  X. 

Walker:  part  IV,  ch.  V. 

Mill:  bk.  II,  ch.  II,  and  ch.  V,  sees.  4-5;  (Machinery,  Efficiency) 
bk.  I,  chs.  VI,  IX. 

Tausslg:  Wages  and  Capital,  chs.  MI. 

Calrnes:  part  II,  ch.  I. 
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Boehm-Bawerk:  bk.  VII,  ch.  IL 
Andrews:  sec.  30  and  n.  3. 
Davenport:  Elements,  ch.  IX. 

TOPIC  XI 

THE  WAGES  THAT  MAKTJTACTUBEBS  OF  SPOOL  COTTON  HATE  TO  PAT 
FOB  COMMON  SPINNERS 

(a)  Does  the  fact  that  the  spinner  does  not  cultivate  the  soil 
like  the  farm  hand  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to 
the  latter  in  obtaining  food?    (See  topic  X,  (h).)    Does  he  have 
an  advantage  in  obtaining  spool  cotton  for  his  private  use? 

(b)  Do  our  previous  studies  furnish  us  with  any  grounds  for 
looking  upon  all  "day-labor"  in  whatever  employment  as  a  class 
possessing  common  interests  and  fortunes? 

(c)  In  cotton  spinning  does  a  larger  volume  of  business  de- 
crease the  price  of  thread?    Do  agricultural  products  decrease  in 
price  as  their  volume  increases?    Does  the  difference  in  the  na- 
ture of  these  businesses  affect  the  foregoing  reasoning  as  to  the 
equalization  of  wages  on  the  farm  with  those  in  the  factory? 

(d)  Do  improvements  in  spinning-machinery  benefit  spinners, 
employers,  or  farm  hands?    Immediate  and  ultimate  effects. 

(e)  Will  a  rise  in  money  wages  of  spinners  immediately  benefit 
them,  or  cause,  through  increased  demand,  a  corresponding  rise 
in  the  price  of  their  necessaries? 

(f)  What  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  production  of  the 
country  are  necessary  in  order  that  "real  wages"  or  necessaries 
and  other  advantages  received  by  laborers  rise  with  money  wages? 

(g)  If  business  is  bad  do  wages  fall? 

(h)  If  the  manufacturer  fails,  do  the  spinners  necessarily  lose 
their  wages? 

(i)  Then  do  wages  come  directly  from  the  product? 
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TOPIC  XII 
THE  WAGES  THE  MANUFACTURER  PATS  His  FOREMAN 

(a)  Is  a  foreman  more  of  an  assistance  to  the  manufacturer 
than  to  the  laborer?    Is  he  paid  because  the  manufacturer  wants 
him  or  because  the  laborers  want  him?    Is  he  paid  in  proportion 
as  he  is  needed? 

(b)  Do  foremen  form  a  class  by  themselves?    If  laborers  re- 
ceive less,  do  foremen  receive  more?    What  personal  character- 
istics must  a  foreman  have  different  from  those  of  a  laborer? 

(c)  Are  foremen  naturally  "smarter"  or  are  they  children  of 
parents  who  have  taken  more  pains  with  their  education?    How 
about  their  adaptability? 

(d)  In  what  proportion  to  each  other  are  foremen  and  laborers 
needed  ? 

(e)  Show  in  what  way  the  above  considerations  would  tend 
to  make  the  wages  of  foremen  higher  than  those  of  laborers. 

(/)  Do  foremen's  wages  tend  to  an  equality  in  the  same  factory? 
In  different  factories?  How  do  they  differ  in  this  respect  from 
laborers? 

(g)  Do  they  take  any  risks  of  the  business?  Are  they  to  be 
classed  rather  with  manufacturers  than  with  laborers? 

(7i)  If  foremen's  ability  were  commoner  than  laborers'  ability, 
which  would  receive  the  higher  pay? 

(i)  Does  the  foreman  or  the  laborer  stand  a  better  chance  in 
bargaining  with  the  employer? 

(;')  Is  each  paid  according  to  the  physical  quantity  or  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  his  product? 

(fc)  Do  foremen's  wages  "enter  into"  the  cost  of  production? 
Why  not  do  away  with  them  and  so  reduce  the  price  of  the 
product? 

REFERENCE 

Marshall:  bk.  VI,  ch.  VII. 
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TOPIC  XIII 
THE  INCOME  OF  A.  PHYSICIAN 

(a)  What  tendency  would  it  have,  if  any,  to  move  up  and  'down 
with  the  wages  of  laborers?  with  those  of  foremen?  with  em- 
ployers' profits? 

(6)  Is  it  shared  with  anyone  or  derived  from  a  source,  like  a 
business  income  which  is  shared  among  many? 

(c)  Do  not  those  who  employ  a  physician  virtually  share  their 
income  with  him? 

(d)  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  he  shares  his  income  with  them, 
or  at  least  his  personal  wealth,  i.  e.,  services? 

(e)  In  what  way  does  his  education  raise  his  pay?    Suppose  he 
is  unsuccessful.     Is  there  any  sense  in  which  his  failure  aids 
to  the  success  of  rivals? 

(/)  Can  we  distinguish  the  size  of  the  fee  from  the  size  of 
the  practice?  Practice  varies  more  than  fees. 

(g)  The  large  practice  of  the  few  induces  many  to  practice 
who  can  not  succeed. 

(7i)  Can  we  look  on  all  physicians  as  a  sort  of  a  guild?  How 
are  they  united  for  common  gain?  How  does  the  total  need  for 
their  services  affect  their  total  incomes  as  a  class  or  guild? 

(i)  Mention  other  cases  like  that  of  the  physician. 

(;')  On  the  whole,  is  there  a  difference  in  principle  between  the 
forces  which  apply  in  this  case  and  those  in  the  last  three? 

(fc)  What  do  you  understand  by  "merit"  and  "efficiency"? 

REFERENCES 

Marshall:  bk.  II,  ch.  IV,  sees.  11-13;  bk.  VI,  chs.  IV,  V,  sec.  7. 
McLeod:  Theory  of  Credit  (second  ed.),  ch.  XI,  sec.  6. 
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TOPIC  XIV 
TH*  GAINS  OK  AN  EAST  INDIA  MERCHANT  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(o)  How  long  was  the  voyage?  What  was  tne  knowledge  of  the 
market  in  China?  What  was  the  knowledge  of  what  the  market 
would  be  at  home  when  the  ship  returned? 

(Z>)  What  was  the  need  of  a  supercargo? 
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(e)  The  sailors  often  had  a  share  in  a  successful  voyage;  so  In 
whaling.  This  form  of  partnership  between  owner  and  sailors 
belongs  to  a  stage  of  industrial  development  prior  to  that  of  fixed 
incomes. 

(d)  Danger  from  pirates. 

(e)  Was  the  trade  with  Eastern  peoples  always  free?     How 
about  the  East  India  Co.?    The  African  Co.?    Was  there  not  in 
these  adventures  an  element  of  roobery? 

(/)  Was  there  an  element  of  gambling?  Was  not  a  capitalist 
in  complete  suspense  for  a  long  time  as  to  whether  he  would  lose 
or  win? 

(g)  If  he  won,  what  was  the  moral  justification  for  his  profits? 
Take  the  standpoint  of  the  then  existing  circumstances. 

(h)  Would  such  gains  be  looked  on  as  right  now?  Is  them 
really  any  sense  or  consistency  in  such  a  supposition  as  this  one 
of  judging  former  conditions  by  existing  standards? 

(4)  Do  we  conclude  that  we  look  upon  the  present  methods  of 
business  as  more  right  than  the  old  because  they  are  necessarily 
adapted  to  modern  conditions? 

REFERENCES 

Emery:  Stock  Exchange  Speculation  in  the  United  States,  p. 
101  (Columbia  University  Studies). 

Hadley:  chs.  IV,  V. 

Wells:  Recent  Economic  Changes,  ch.  II,  esp.  p.  32. 
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TOPIC  XV 

THB  PROFITS  OF  A  FIRM  OF  CORN  BUYERS  Wno  OWN  ELEVATORS 
ALONG  THE  RAILROAD  LINES 

(a)  Can  they  calculate  more  or  less  closely  on  what  they  will 
have  to  pay  and  on  what  they  will  sell  for  than  the  merchant  in 
the  last  paper? 

(6)  Do  they  mean  to  buy  when  prices  are  low  or  high?  How 
about  selling  prices? 

(c)  Does  buying  when  prices  are  low  tend  to  lower  them  fur- 
ther or  to  raise  them? 

(d)  Does  selling  when  prices  are  high  tend  to  raise  them  fur- 
ther or  to  lower  them? 
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(e)  Are  calculations  In  (b)  (c)  (d)  any  more  to  be  condemned 
when  about  large  sums  fhan  small  ones,  in  Chicago  than  in 
Wahoo? 

(/)  What  power  have  corn  buyers  to  conspire  to  lower  prices 
to  the  farmer?  on  the  Chicago  board  of  trade?  If  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  speculators  to  lower  prices,  will  it  not  at  the 
same  time  be  to  the  advantage  of  others  to  raise  them? 

(g)  Vvhat  power  have  farmers  to  conspire  to  raise  prices? 
Have  farmers  influence  with  the  legislature? 

(/i)  What  fixes  the  price  of  corn?    (cf.,  topics  VII,  VIII.) 

(t)  The  corn  buyers  produce  no  material  goods  directly;  do 
they  perform  any  useful  service?  Would  farmers  get  better  prices 
if  each  one  shipped  to  the  central  market?  Would  consumers  buy 
cheaper? 

(;)  Grain  may  lie  stored  in  a  corn  dealer's  elevators  over  one 
season;  is  this  necessarily  an  evil  for  a  producer  or  a  consumer? 

(fc)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  natural  forces  may  not  be 
controlled  by  man  and  that  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
are  so  complex  that  the  ordinary  human  intellect  fails  rightly  to 
analyze  them  and  to  understand  the  tendency  of  temporary  move- 
ments or  general  development,  there  is  a  great  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  all  business. 

(I)  What  is  dealing  "in  futures"?  buying  and  selling  on  "mar- 
gins"? What  is  the  danger  in  the  first?  the  second? 

(TO)  Will  the  corn  buyers  make  a  more  "regular"  profit  than 
the  merchant  of  topic  XIV? 

(n)  Is  this  business  more  or  less  of  a  "gambling"  operation 
than  that? 
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TOPIC  XVI 
THE  DIVIDENDS  OF  A  STOCKHOLDER  m  A  RAILROAD 

(a)  How  does  the  income  (dividend)  of  a  stockholder  in  a 
railroad  differ  from  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  cotton  cloth?  Does 
it  Involve  longer  or  shorter  time-calculations?  If  it  were  greater, 
would  not  capital  be  withdrawn  from  manufacture,  and  vice 
versa? 

(&)  Does  investment  in  railroad  stocks  involve  greater  risk 
than  in  manufacturing?  (The  capital  invested  is  fixed,  can  not 
be  changed.) 

(c)  Is  it  possible,  if  the  railroad  is  the  only  one  allowed  by 
law,  that  the  monopoly  was  necessary  in  order  to  induce  capital 
to  take  the  risk? 

(d)  Do  railroad  dividends  include  wages  of  superintendents? 
Do  profits  in  manufacturing? 

(e)  The  value  of  the  stock  is  established  by  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess of  the  road;  the  first  stockholders  gain  or  lose. 

(f)  When  the  value  of  the  stock  is  established,  we  have  a 
"regular  investment." 

(g)  How  does  the  investment  differ  in  its  legitimacy,  its  regu- 
larity, its  morality,  its  legality  from  the  profits  of  the  firm  of 
cornbuyers?   (topic  XV)  and  from  the  gains  of  the  East  India 
merchant  (topic  XIV)? 

(h)  Is  it  right  to  apply  the  tests  of  one  hundred  years  ago  to 
the  business  of  to-day,  or  the  standards  of  to-day  to  the  business 
of  one  hundred  years  ago?  Environment. 

(4)  Does  railroad  competition  lower  rates?  Give  an  example 
of  railroad  rates  and  railroad  dividends  within  your  observation. 
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TOPIC  XVII 
THE  INTEREST  RECEIVED  BY  A  HOLDER  OF  RAILROAD  BONDS 

(a)  How  does  this  case  differ  from  those  of  topics  XIV,  XV, 
and  XVI?  Is  the  burden  of  risk  changed?  Is  the  leaner  or  capi- 
talist absolved  from  all  risk?  What  resemblance  does  he  bear 
to  a  wage  earner  in  this  respect? 

(6)  Describe  the  almost  insensible  gradations  in  regularity, 
risk,  certainty  of  calculation,  and  necessity  for  provision  from 
topic  XiV  to  topic  XVII. 

(c)  Suppose  the  limiting  case  of  no  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
"capitalist,"  would  he  still  receive  "interest?" 

(d)  Would  he  have  accumulated  capital  if  he  did  not  expect  to 
receive  interest? 

(e)  Would  people  pay  interest  if  they  could  get  capital  without 
other  people  furnishing  it  to  them? 

(/)  Can  a  man  get  more  as  interest  than  can  be  produced  by 
the  capital  when  actualaly  used  for  production?  e.  g.,  can  the 
bondholder  get  more  than  the  capital  will  earn  when  put  into 
the  form  of  a  locomotive  or  railroad  track  (barring,  of  course, 
cases  of  loss  from  miscalculation  in  industrial  technique  or  from 
disaster) ? 

(g)  Can  loaners  of  money  on  farm  mortgages  in  the  long  run 
get  more  than  the  farmers  produce?  If  less,  how  much  less?  Can 
they  gain  more,  in  the  long  run,  than  purchasers  of  stock  or 
railway  bonds? 

(7i)  Can  the  same  capital  be  as  easily  loaned  to  a  farmer  aa 
to  a  railroad? 

(i)  Can  there  be  one  rate  of  interest  (apart  from  risk)  on  farm 
loans  and  another  on  railroad  loans? 

(;')  State  the  principles  regulating  the  rate  and  justice  of 
Interest. 
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TOPIC  XVIII 

WHEN  DOES  A  CORN  SPECULATOR  GAIN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  OTHEB 

PEOPLE? 

(a)  What  IB  a  "corner"?  Is  It  a  mere  buying  In  expectation  that 
prices  will  rise  or  selling  in  expectation  that  they  will  fall?  Cf. 
topic  XV.  Is  it  an  open  buying  on  the  market? 

(&)  Do  not  speculators  in  corners  try  to  obtain  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  supply,  to  keep  that  knowledge  from  others,  and 
to  buy  secretly?  Could  there  be  a  gain  otherwise  beyond  that  of 
topic  XV. 

(c)  Do  corners  rely  upon  "free  competition"  or  upon  restriction 
of  the  competition? 

(d)  Are  they  best  cured  by  restricting  competition  and  "fixing" 
prices  by  law,  or  by  facilitating  competition? 

(e)  A  large  amount  of  "money,"  i.  e.f  capital,  is  needed  in  order 
to  create  a  corner.    If  speculators  could  not  borrow,  could  they 
even  attempt  such  an  operation? 

(/)  Are  corners  often  successful?  Mention  any  successful 
corner  that  you  have  known  of. 

(g)  If  a  corner  is  successful,  to  what  extent  is  the  public 
robbed?  By  the  excess  over  what  the  price  ought  to  have  been? 

(h)  How  high  ought  the  price  to  have  been?  Would  it  have 
been  a  right  and  just  price  if  competition  had  been  free,  i.  e.,  if 
there  had  been  a  general  knowledge  of  conditions? 

(i)  If  some  people  are  "smarter"  than  others,  ought  they  to 
gain  more? 

(})  If  a  "speculation"  succeed,  is  it  the  public  or  other  specu- 
lators that  lose? 
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TOPIC  XIX 

THE  SELLING  PBICI  OF  A  PAINTING  BY  AIT  OLD  MASTEB  INHERITED 
BY  ITS  OW.NEB 

(a)  How  high  a  price  can  the  owner  compel  the  public  to  pay? 
Can  any  other  seller  step  in  to  reduce  the  price?  Is  the  buyer 
compelled  to  pay  the  price? 

(&)  Apply  the  same  question  to  the  fare  on  a  city  street  car; 
to  a  railway  which  has  the  monopoly;  to  the  owner  of  the 
"visible  supply"  of  corn  on  which  he  has  affected  a  "corner." 
(It  is  a  practical  question.) 

(c)  Which  is  likely  to  net  the  larger  income,  a  large  number 
of  small  fares  or  a  small  number  of  large  fares? 

(d)  la  it  more  economical  for  a  city  to  be  served  by  two  gas 
plants  or  by  one? 

(e)  In  the  case  of  the  painting,  is  there  any  ground  for  saying 
that  the  buyer  has  lost  or  the  seller  has  gained  over  their  posi- 
tions before  the  sale? 

(/)  Is  there  in  all  cases  just  ground  for  saying  that  the  buyer 
I«  in  a  worse  position,  and  the  seller  in  a  better,  than  they  would 
have  been  in  if  there  had  been  a  "competition"  of  sellers — several 
sellers  instead  of  one?  (See  topic  I.) 

(g)  In  the  case  of  the  street  railroad,  may  not  part  of  the 
monopoly  fare  be  legitimate  compensation  for  risk?  Cf.  topic 
XVI.  May  it  not  also  have  been  paid  for  as  the  price  of  the 
franchise?  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  this  sort? 

(h)  What  resemblance  does  the  corner  in  corn  bear  to  topic 
XIV?  Is  it  easy  to  make  such  a  "corner"?  Is  it  easier  in  a 
small  market  than  in  a  large  one?  Is  it  easier  to  corner  corn  or 
gold  or  butter  or  rotatoes  or  steel  rails  or  cotton  cloth? 
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Andrews:   (Trusts)  sees.  45,  n.  5,  46,  60  end. 
Von  Halle:  Trusts  or  Industrial  Combinations  In  the  U.  S. 
Newcomb:  Financial  Policy  of  U.  S.,  p.  28  (hard  to  corner  gold). 
Ely:  Monopolies  and  Trusts. 

TOPIC  XX 

WHAT  ABE  THE  MOTIVES  THAT  CHARACTERIZE  THB  INDUSTBT  OF  TH« 

FABMEK? 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  primary  wants  of  himself  and  family. 

(6)  To  expend  active  energy,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing,  a 
pleasure  of  mastery,  a  feeling  of  power — affected  by  public  opin- 
ion, by  the  "social  mind,"  and  perhaps  by  love  for  the  soil. 

(c)  la  (a)  or  (6)  a  predominant  motive  with  the  farmer?    Com- 
pare in  this  respect  a  corn-speculator;  a  banker;  an  inventor;  a 
goldminer;  a  clergyman. 

(d)  Does  the  farmer  satisfy  all  of  even  the  primary  wants 
with  the  produce  of  his  own  farm?    How  about  corn,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, beans,  pease,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  eggs?    Few  New  England 
farmers  raise  their  own  wheat.    How  about  shoes,  stockings,  and 
clothes?     How  about  newspapers?     How  about  distant  transpor- 
tation of  self  or  goods?    Give  examples  from  your  observation. 

(e)  Is  the  farmer  more  "independent"  than  the  mill-hand? 

(f)  If  the  farmer  does  not  make  the  boots  he  wears,  is  there 
still  any  sense  in  which  they  are  the  product  of  his  labor? 

(g)  Is  there  a  sence  in  which  everything  he  consumes  is  the 
product  of  his  labor? 

(h)  Is  there  a  sense  in  which  everything  he  buys  at  the  store 
is  a  product  of  his  labor? 

(i)  Is  there  a  sense  in  which  what  he  makes  and  sells  is  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  purchasers? 

(;')  Suppose  he  does  not  pay  his  debts,  will  he  not  have  con- 
sumed the  product  of  somebody's  labor? 

(fc)  Can  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  (whether  at  the 
moment  large  or  small)  release  him  from  working  for  what  he 
consumes? 

(I)  Can  a  change  in  the  amount  of  money  in  the  community 
create  goods  for  his  use?  The  goods  he  consumes  have  been  pro- 
duced by  somebody. 
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TOPIC  XXI 

WHAT  ARK  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ELGIN  WATCH  FACTOBT  Ovn 
DOMESTIC  WATCH 


(a)  Domestic  Industry  prevailed  In  Switzerland:   contractors 
or  "capitalists"  bought  the  different  parts  separately,  from  the 
families  that  made  them. 

(b)  Does  the  modern  factory  produce  more? 

(c)  More  watches  or  more  value? 

(d)  More  per  workman?    What  is  the  part  played  by  machin- 
ery?   What  is  the  cause  of  greater  productiveness  —  capital,  skill. 
or  a  new  arrangement  of  tasks?    Can  increased  productiveness 
in  a  factory  be  said  to  be  due  to  a  greater  productiveness  of 
Jaborf 

(c)  Are  watches  produced  by  the  factory  cheaper  than,  and  as 
good  as,  those  hand-made? 

(/)  If  so,  must  the  wages  of  the  factory  workmen  be  lower  than 
those  of  the  domestic  worker? 

(0)  Must  the  capital  invested  be  larger? 

(h)  Is  it  possible  that  the  higher  value  of  total  product  should 
reward  both  capital  and  laoor  more  highly?  Or  capital  less  and 
labor  more?  Is  the  profit  per  watch  larger  or  smaller  in  the 
factory? 

(1)  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  Elgin  factory  to  thrive  if  the 
market  for  watches  were  small? 

(»  Does  the  size  of  the  market  cause  the  industry  to  change 
from  domestic  to  factory,  or  does  the  change  cause  the  market 
to  enlarge? 

(fc)  If  you  know  how  many  watches  sell  for  a  high  price,  can 
you  predict  how  many  will  sell  at  a  low  price? 

(I)  Are  the  employees  of  the  factory  more  "oppressed"  than 
were  the  domestic  workers  of  Switzerland,  i.  e.,  does  the  factory 
render  them  less  free?  Compare  the  "sweaters"  of  one  of  our 
large  cities.  Does  the  management  of  delicate  machinery  render 
men  more  or  less  careful  and  trustworthy?  Will  a  drunkard  be 
long  retained  in  the  Elgin  works?  Did  it  make  so  much  differ- 
ence to  the  Swiss  capitalists  as  it  does  to  factory  owners  whether 
the  domestic  "workers  were  temperate? 

(m)  Is  flicre  more  mutual  helpfulness  under  the  new  system 
than  under  the  old? 
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TOPIC  XXII 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL  UPON  TO* 
WEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

(a)  Where  Is  tne  Erie  Canal?    What  does  it  carry  east?  west? 
(6)  What  are  the  motives  that  cause  men  to  send  and  bring 
these  things? 

(c)  Does  it  increase  your  wealth  to  get  what  you  want?    How 
about  whiskey?     How  about   Dakota  wheat?     Nebraska  corn? 
Marquette   iron?     Houghton  copper?     Boston   crackers?     Lynn 
boots?    New  York  ready-made  clothing?    New  Jersey  leather  and 
pottery?    Piitaburg  steel? 

(d)  Is  it  better  to  have  a  lot  of  small  industries  in  each  town, 
or  a  few  large  ones?     Why  do  we  find  textile  industries  in 
Lowell  and   Fall   River,   Massachusetts;    iron   in   Pennsylvania; 
fruit  in  Florida,  Delaware,  and  California?    Why  are  similar  busi- 
nesses in  great  cities  located  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
e.  g.,  the  lawyer's  offices  all  together,  the  leather  dealers  together, 
the  importers  of  dry  goods  together,  a  retail  district,  a  wholesale 
district,  etc.? 

(e)  Why  is  the  seacoast  first  settled  and  prosperous? 

(f)  Why  is  a  country  more  prosperous  that  has  many  bays  and 
rivers? 

(g)  How  do  canals  and  railways  resemble  bays  and  rivers? 
(h)   Is  not  a  prohibition  of  trade  equivalent  to  the  disuse  of 

the  bays  and  rivers? 

(i)  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  this  respect  whether  the 
prohibition  be  of  internal  or  foreign  trade;  i.  e.,  if  trade  be  pro- 
hibited between  two  parts  of  Che  same  nation,  will  the  effect  b« 
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different,  except  in  degree,  from  a  prohibition  of  trade  between 
two  nations? 

(/)  Do  you  think  better  roads  will  benefit  your  county?  Can 
the  county  afford  to  build  them .' 

(fc)  Show  that  the  difference  between  an  isolated  country  and 
one  that  enjoys  free  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  like  that  between  house  industry  (topic  XXI)  and  factory 
industry. 

(I)  Are  English  factory  hands  better  off  because  they  can  buy 
American  meat?  Are  American  farmers  better  off  because  they 
can  not  buy  English  cloths? 

(m)  Can  the  concentration  of  industries  be  carried  too  far? 
How  about  "trusts"  and  monopolies? 
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TOPIC  XXIII 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  TO  LAY 
CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AGAINST  ONE  ANOTHER 

(a)  If  each  state  laid  such  a  duty,  would  its  production  be  the 
same  in  kind  and  quality  as  if  it  laid  a  uniform  income  or  prop- 
erty tax? 

(6)  Would  a  change  in  kind  or  quality  induced  by  customs  du- 
ties tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  total  production  of  each 
state? 

(c)  Would  it  thus  be  possible  to  Increase  the  total  wealth  of 
the  United  States? 

(d)  If  it  would  have  such  a  tendency,  does  it  not  follow  that  all 
the  counties  should  levy  duties  against  each  other?     All  the 
towns?    Thus  the  nation  would  become  still  richer. 

(e)  Is  it  not  a  great  convenience  to  be  able  to  send  goods 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  without  having  them  inspected 
and  taxed  at  every  state  line?    Would  not  such  an  interference 
Itself  be  a  heavy  tax  on  industry?    Sending  in  sealed  cars  under 
bond  would  not  obviate  all  inconvenience. 

(f)  Is  there  a  bare  possibility  that  one  state  might  get  the 
advantage  of  the  others  in  customs  duties,  and  thus  actually 
"make  money"  out  of  its  duties? 
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(0)  Could  some  states  make  money  in  this  way  except  at  the 
expense  of  others?  Is  such  an  advantage  to  be  encouraged?  Is  it 
not  a  "monopoly"  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  free  competi- 
tion? 

(ft)  If  a  state  could  possess  such  a  monopoly  against  others, 
would  it  not  probably  be  also  true  that  the  advantage  from  it 
would  accrue  to  individual  monopolists  at  home? 
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TOPIC  XXIV 
How  DOES  ONE  BECOME  RICII? 

(a)  This  question  presupposes  the  ordinary  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Industry. 

(&)  He  begins  by  efforts. 

(c)  Trace  his  progress   from  wage-laborer  to  boss,  to  small 
contractor,  to  large  contractor,  or  to  partner  or  proprietor. 

(d)  At  each  stage  does  he  displace  somebody  else?    If  he  does 
so,  is  this  wrong? 

(e)  Even   if  he  displaces  some  person,   does  he  not  benefit 
others?     How?     Distinguish  between  rivals  and   customers   in 
this  respect. 

(f)  Show   how   the   enterprise   and   ambition   of   individuals, 
acting  in  this  way  throughout  the  whole  of  society,  will  cause 
a  growth  of  social  wealth. 

(0)  Has  the  typical  rich  American  benefited  or  injured  his 
country  by  his  career  from  farmer-lad  up  and  on? 

(h)  Does  such  a  man  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  others? 
If  he  buy,  can  he  be  said  to  take  others'  produce  any  more 
than  he  gives  his  produce  to  others?  If  both  have  produced  more 
than  they  had  before,  then  both  are  richer  before  the  exchange 
as  well  as  after.  They  only  exchange  in  order  to  consume,  or  in 
order  to  produce  more.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  they  consume 
their  own  produce.  (Cf.  topic  XX.) 

(1)  If  a  business  man  sells  out  and  then  buys  land  and  rents 
it,  Is  he  entitled  to  the  rent?    Is  it  right  to  confiscate  his  rent 
because  it  is  a  "surplus"  and  an  "unearned  increment."    Suppose 
the  man  of  whom  he  bought  had  really  not  earned  the  rent,  is 
the  buyer  bound  to  give  up  his  land  to  the  state?    Is  the  seller 
bound  to  give  up  his  purchase-money?     As  land  is  constantly 
changing  hands,  is  this  procedure  practicable?     (All  this  is  on 
the  supposition  that  unearned  surplusses  are  not  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  private  property.) 
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TOPIC  XXV 
How  DOES  SOCIETY  BECOME  RICH? 

(a)  The  same  supposition  as  in  the  last  paper. 

(6)  Give  a  resume  of  the  way  in  which  individual  enterprise 
over  the  whole  field  of  industry  is  spread  over  the  whole  field 
of  consumption  and  satisfaction;  in  other  words,  is  there  not 
much  truth  in  the  proposition  that  private  effort,  industry,  pro- 
duction, and  improvements  have  a  natural  tendency  to  better 
the  conditions  of  persons  who  are  neither  producers  nor  con- 
sumers, directly,  of  the  particular  product  involved? 

(c)  Is  social  wealth  any  thing  else  than  the  means  by  which, 
on  the  average,  the  wants  of  the  individuals  composing  society 
can  be  satisfied?    The  individual  is  the  end  as  well  as  the  user 
of  the  means.    "Society"  is  simply  a  short  way  of  looking  at  an 
average  condition  and  action  of  individuals,  who  act  in  concert. 
We  study  concerted  action. 

(d)  Does  society  become  richer  through  speculation?    Distin- 
guish different  kinds  of  speculation.     (See  topic  XV.) 

(e)  Does  society  become  richer  through  rent? 

(/)  Enumerate  businesses  which  add  more  or  less  to  wealth. 
Does  distilling  add  less  than  brewing  or  spinning?  Is  there  any 
difference  so  long  as  the  business  is  a  habitually  patronized 
business?  If  people  want  whisky  and  get  it,  are  they  not  rich 
to  that  extent?  Is  rent-taking  a  business?  Is  stock  gambling 
a  business? 

(g)  Is  a  river  social  wealth?  A  good  climate?  Does  it  belong 
to  any  one? 

(h)  Do  you  think  of  how  much  a  thing  will  buy  when  you 
think  of  social  wealth,  or  do  you  think  of  how  much  good  it  will 
do?  Ultimate  or  immediate? 

(i)  Are  good  laws  social  wealth? 

(;)  Can  any  laws  make  a  people  industrious?  If  people  do 
not  work,  is  it  not  because  they  are  prevented  rather  than  be- 
cause they  need  encouragement  or  assistance? 

(fc)  Is  it  not  true  that  assistance  must  come  from  without, 
while  hindrance  may  come  from  within?  But  society  has  no 
outer  region  to  draw  upon;  hence  it  must  fall  back  upon  its  own 
individuals. 
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Hadley:  p.  78,  n.  3. 

Giddings:  Principles  of  Sociology,  bk.  I,  ch.  I;  bk.  II,  ch.  II, 
and  pp.  379-80. 

Adam  Smith:  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bonn  Edition,  bk.  IV,  ch.  II, 
esp.  pp.  457-8  (social  wealth  and  the  aim  of  the  individual). 

Marshall:  bk.  II,  ch.  II,  sec.  5  (national  wealth);  bk.  IV,  ch. 
VII. 

Lauderdale:  Public  Wealth,  ch.  II. 

Andrews:  sees.  103  (Rent  adds  nothing  to  social  wealth,  cf. 
topic  IX)  -107. 

TOPIC  XXVI 
WHAT  Is  WEALTH? 

(a)  If  all  a  man's  desires  were  satisfied  would  he  be  wealthy? 

(b)  Is  it  possible  to  satiate  a  man  so  that  new  desires  will 
not  arise? 

(c)  Can  a  lazy  man  be  wealtny  except  by  chance?    Are  you 
sure  he  had  so  many  wants  until  he  got  the  property  and  learned 
how  10  use  it? 

(d)  Can  a  lazy  society  have  wants  except  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively aroused  by  their  activities? 

(e)  Are  a  people  inhabiting  a  warm,  fertile,  enervating  country 
so  likely  to  become  rich  as  a  people  inhabiting  a  bracing  and 
less  fruitful  region? 

(/)  Does  not  wealth,  then,  depend  as  much  upon  our  activities 
as  upon  our  desires? 

(g)  Is  wealth  anything  more  than  purchasing  power?  If  we 
speak  of  the  wealth  of  society,  do  we  mean  what  it  can  buy  from 
another  society,  or  what  it  is  able  to  enjoy,  (1)  because  it  can 
furnish  the  objects  of  enjoyment;  (2)  because  it  has  capacity  to 
enjoy  them? 

(ft)  How  far  has  existing  society  advanced  in  its  grade  of 
activities,  and  in  its  capacity  of  enjoyment? 

(i)  At  the  present  state  of  advancement,  what  relation  have 
you  found  to  exist  between  the  activities  of  the  individual  and  of 
society?  If  society  sets  a  standard  to  the  individual,  what  in- 
fluence has  he,  in  return,  upon  society? 

(;')  Are  not  initiation,  invention,  direction,  ambition,  just  as 
much  activities  as  hoeing,  digging,  chopping,  sawing,  cording? 
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(k)  If  the  state  assumed  the  initiation,  invention,  and  direc- 
tion, would  it  not  take  away  some  of  the  individual's  most 
precious  activities?  Would  any  form  of  wealth  be  likely  to  in- 
crease so  fast?  Is  the  supposition  practical? 

REFEKKNCE8 

Davenport:  Elements,  sees.  165,  166. 

Marshall;  bk.  II,  ch.  Ill,  sec.  4,  esp.  notes  pp.  165-6. 

Andrews:  sec.  37,  n.  2. 

Ilae:   Contemporary  Socialism,  Introduction. 
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TOPIC  XXVII 

A  RICH  MAI*  KEEPS  A  YACHT;   DOES  His  EXPENDITURE  ON  IT  DO 
MORE  GOOD  THAN  HAIIM? 

(a)  The  sailors  are  benefited. 
(6)  The  guests  are  benefited. 

(c)  The  makers  of  yachts,  champagne,  etc.,  are  benefited. 

(d)  Will  the  rich  man  grow  rich  as  fast  as  if  he  reinvested 
in  his  business  what  he  spends  on  yachts? 

(e)  If  all  rich  men  spent  all  their  surplus  on  yachts,  would 
society  grow  richer? 

(/)  If  they  spent  all  their  surplus  on  "business,"  would  society 
grow  richer?  (Cf.  topics  XXIV  and  XXV.) 

(g)  Is  there  no  room  in  society  for  yachts?  How  many  yachts 
ought  there  to  be? 

(h)  Is  the  wealth  consumed  by  the  sailors  replaced  by  them? 

(i)  If  all  individuals  in  society  consumed  wealth  and  did  not 
replace  it,  how  long  would  there  be  any  wealth  at  all? 

(/)  Is  the  champagne  consumed  on  ihe  yacht  replaced  by  the 
labor  of  those  who  consume  it?  Is  it  the  product  of  their  labor? 
(See  topic  XX.) 

(k)  Is  it  conceivable  that  all  persons  produce  champagne 
alone? 

(J)  For  wealth  to  grow  in  society  there  must  be  a  variety  of 
production. 

(m)  There  must  not  be  a  production  for  present  gratification, 
but  a  production  for  future  gratification. 

(n)  Future  gratification  includes  the  pay  and  support  of 
labor  in  the  future,  i.  e.,  necessaries. 

(o)  The  idea  of  luxury,  then,  includes  that  of  the  production 
of  present  gratifications. 

(p)  Connect  this  with  the  idea  of  morality. 

(g)  Do  the  building  and  use  of  the  yacht  benefit  the  poor  in 
time  of  trade  depression? 

REFERENCES 

Davenport:  sees.  259-274  (Fashion) ;  Elements,  pp.  256-266. 

Mill:  bk.  I,  chs.  II-IV. 

Boehm-Bawerk:  bk.  II,  ch.  V. 

Rae:  Contemporary  Socialism,  p.  407. 
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Patten:  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics,  chs.  XIX,  XX. 
Veblen:   The  Preconceptions  of  Economic  Science  I,  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Jan.,  1899   (standard  of  living). 
Marshall:  bk.  VI,  ch.  II.  sec.  3. 
Giddings:  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  123,  145. 
Andrews:  126-131. 

TOPIC  XXVIII 
WHAT  Is  CAPITAL? 

(0)  Is  a  yacht  or  a  house  hired  out  capital? 

(6)  Is  a  factory  capital?    Machinery  or  buildings? 

(c)  Is  a  river  capital?    or  is  it  "land"? 

(d)  Is  land  capital? 

(e)  Capital  Is  associated  with  "business,"  not  with  "rent." 

(f)  It  is  associated  with  future  satisfactions. 

(g)  Is  the  wealth  spent  by  tne  rich  man  on  his  yacht  capital? 
(Topic  XXVII.) 

(h)  Is  it  moral  to  consume  all  wealth  as  fast  as  produced  or 
discovered? 

(1)  Is  it  more  moral  to  provide  for  champagne  drinking  next 
year  than  to  drink  champagne  at  once? 

(;')  Is  it  slill  more  moral  to  provide  for  necessaries,  or  at 
least  permanent  or  artistic  products  next  year,  provided  present 
necessaries  are  at  hand? 

(fc)  Present  value  depends  upon  present  preference  regardless 
of  morality;  future  values  depend  on  a  moral  act. 

(I)  Would  you  infer  from  the  above  discussion  that  capitalists 
are  immoral  persons? 

(TO)  In  a  socialistic  society  would  not  some  one  have  to  do 
what  the  capitalist  does?  Would  he  probably  do  it  better  than 
the  capitalist  now  does?  Can  we  look  on  the  capitalist  as  an 
agent  of  society  to  provide  for  the  future? 

(n)  How  do  you  know  that  capitalists  are  paid  too  much  for 
their  services?  (Cf.  topics  XVI  to  XVIII.) 

(o)  Have  there  always  been  capitalists?  What  difference  IB 
there  between  development,  growth,  history,  on  the  one  side,  and 
revolution  on  the  other? 

(p)  IB  not  free  individual  action  self-government?  Can  there 
be  any  government  except  self-government? 
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KEFERE.NCES 

Boehm-Bawerk :  bk.  VI,  ch.  V.  (Proportion  of  amount  of  wealth 
to  period  of  production.) 

Marshall:  bk.  II,  ch.  IV,  esp.  sec.  6,  n.  1;  bk.  IV.  ch.  I,  sec.  1, 
and  especially  ch.  II,  sec.  1. 

Hadley:   sees.  297-301. 

Davenport:  Elements,  ch.  XII. 

TOPIC  XXIX 
OF  WHAT  GOOD  is  CONVICT  LABOB? 

(a)  Do  convict  laborers  compete  with  industry? 

(b)  If  convicts  did  not  labor,  would  they  cost  more  to  the 
state? 

(c)  If  they  cost  more,  that  means  that  more  taxes  are  levied. 

(d)  If  they  compete,  how  long  will  the  competition  last? 

(e)  Those  who  suffer  from  competition  will  produce  something 
else. 

(f)  Are  idle  convicts  more  likely  to  reform  than  busy  ones? 

(g)  Is  it  better  for  them  that  they  do  something  useful,  or 
that  they  work  a  treadmill? 

(ft)  If  the  society  in  question  is  one  where  production  is  in- 
creasing, is  it  probable  that  the  competition  of  convict  labor  will 
throw  any  one  out  of  employment  even  temporarily — any  more 
than  newly  invented  machinery? 

(<)  If  production  is  not  increasing,  the  employment  of  con- 
victs itself  constitutes  an  increase. 

(;')  The  man  who  produces  supplies  himself,  although  it  may 
be  through  exchange. 

(AO  Is  it  not  a  gain  to  society  for  convicts  as  well  as  other* 
to  supply  their  own  wants? 
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TOPIC  XXX 
Is  IT  BETTER  TO  "MAKE  MONEY"  OB  TO  "POST"  AT  THK  UXIVEBSITT? 

(a)  Because  we  study  the  relation  of  each  individual  to  the 
common  weal  as  it  actually  exists,  does  it  follow  that  we  think 
that  that  relation  and  that  weal  can  not  be  bettered? 

(ft)  The  pursuit  of  science  rather  than  of  riches  implies  a 
change  in  the  kind  of  material  wealth  produced.  If  all  men 
pursued  science,  tastes  would  be  greatly  changed,  and  hence  the 
nature  of  industries  would  be  profoundly  modified.  How  modi- 
fied? Does  not  pursuit  of  science  require  material  wealth?  How 
would  buildings  be  changed?  Would  we  eat  as  much?  As  rich 
food?  Would  we  wear  as  many  diamonds?  Would  we  work  as 
hard  or  harder? 

(c)  Can  a  young  man  go  to  college  unless  some  one  (probably 
his  father,  possibly  himself)  has  produced  food,  clothing,  books, 
etc.,  for  him? 

(d)  If  many  people  changed  their  ambition  from  mammon  to 
science,  would  so  many  have  private  yachts?    Would  more  have 
sail  boats?    Might  general  pursuits  of  science  provide  yachts  for 
all? 

(e)  If  more  people  turned  to  art,  would  they  be  better,  more 
useful,  more  helpful? 

(/)  In  case  all  turned  from  materialistic  pursuits,  would  there 
be  so  much  envy?  Would  people  quarrel  about  differences  in 
wealth?  Would  there  be  a  labor  question?  Would  it  make  so 
much  difference  to  a  man  whether  he  owned  a  fine  painting  or 
merely  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at  it  in  a  public  gallery? 

(g)  Is  there  any  power  that  can,  through  force,  change  the 
present  state  of  fortune-hunting  to  a  state  of  knowledge  hunting 
and  action-seeking?  Could  a  change  of  form  of  the  state  to 
socialism  or  to  communism  produce  the  desired  result?  Must 
not  the  golden  age  result  from  inner  development  of  the  Individ- 
ual? When  that  development  has  taken  place,  will  there  be 
any  question  of  socialism? 

REFERENCES 

Marshall:  bk.  III.  ch.  VI,  sec.  6. 

Giddmgs:  bk.  I,  ch.  IV.  sec.  2;  bk.  IV,  ch.  IV. 

Clark:  Philosophy  of  Wealth,  cha.  Ill,  XI.  of.  p.  44. 
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Patten:  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics,  chs.  VIII,  XI.  (Fig. 
IV.) 

Andrews:  sees.  126-131. 
Davenport:  Elements,  sec.  115. 

TOPIC  XXXI 
Or  WHAT  GOOD  ABE  STRIKES? 

(a)  Discuss  the  disadvantages  of  labor  in  dealing  with  capital. 
A  few  can  act  in  concert  better  than  many;  a  laborer  can  not 
spare  his  wares  (labor)  till  tneir  price  rises;  he  can  not  easily 
transport  himself  to  where  wages  are  higher. 

(6)  In  principle,  organization  of  each  trade  Is  praiseworthy: 
trades  unions,  etc.  Their  action  is  more  efficient  and  may  pre- 
vent strikes,  i.  e.,  gain  points  by  mere  argument. 

(c)  If  labor  unions   could   guarantee  the   fulfilment  of  their 
agreements,  might  they  not  have  the  advantage  over  employers 
in  bargaining? 

(d)  Are  the  disadvantages  of  labor  in  bargaining  a  symptom 
of   those   personal   characteristics   which   set   laborers   off   from 
capitalists  originally?     (Cf.  Topic  XXVIII.)     Take  the  body  of 
laborers  generation  after  generation:  can  they  be  said  to  possess 
the  more  foresight  compared  with  capitalists? 

(e)  Be  careful  to  distinguish  mere  individual  instances  from 
the  broad  average. 

(f)  Do  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  laborers  aid  or  hinder 
their  negotiations? 

(g)  Whose  funds  do  the  laborers  have  to  draw  upon  to  increase 
their  salaries?    How  large  is  the  fund? 

(ft)  If  laborers  knew  just  how  much  the  funds  were,  would 
they  be  better  satisfied?  Will  they  believe  what  their  employers 
say  about  It? 

(i)  Is  it  exactly  fair  to  the  employers  to  force  them  to  show 
their  accounts? 

(;')  Will  not  an  improvement  in  human  nature  on  both  sides, 
more  philanthropy  of  capitalists  and  more  confidence  of  workers, 
help  much? 

(fc)  Will  a  socialistic  organization  of  the  state  change  human 
nature,  or  must  a  change  in  human  nature  precede? 

(I)  Can  you  give  instances  where  the  laborers  have  had  their 
employers  at  a  disadvantage? 
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REFERENCES 

Clark:  Philosophy  of  Wealth,  ch.  IV. 

Clark  &  Giddings:  "Tne  Modern  Distributive  Process,"  ch.  IV, 
esp.  sec.  6. 

Hadley:  sees.  393-404. 
Mill:  p.  183;  bk.  II,  ch.  III. 
Cairnes:  part  II,  chs.  Ill,  IV. 
Walker:  Wages  Question,  ch.  XIX. 
Davenport:  Elements,  sec.  129. 
Marshall:  bk.  VI,  ch.  IV,  sec.  6. 

TOPIC  XXXII 
OF  WHAT  GOOD  ARK  USURY  LAWS? 

(a)  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  "usury"?  Is  all  interest 
usury?  Is  extortionate  interest  usury?  Is  it  only  usury  to 
demand  more  than  the  statute  allows? 

(6)  How  did  the  legislature,  in  enacting  a  usury  law,  know 
how  much  it  was  fair  to  charge  for  a  loan  of  money  or  capital? 

(c)  If  the  legislature  followed  the  market,  what  need  to  pass 
any  law? 

(d)  If  the  legislature  did  not  follow  the  market,  did  it  mean 
to  favor  debtors? 

(e)  Can  the  legislature  succeed  in  this  last-named   attempt? 
If  the  market  rate  is  necessary  to  bring  forward   the  needed 
capital,  would  not  obedience  to  the  law  withhold  the  capital? 

(f)  Does  not  the  law,  then,  tend  to  raise  interest  on  illegal 
loans,  and  to  prevent  legal  loans? 

(g)  Does  this  state  of  affairs  promote  either  wealth  or  moral- 
ity?   Is  there  any  other  standard  of  a  just  rate,  then,  than  that 
established  in  free  market?     If  "money"  (i.  e.,  loan  capital)   is 
badly  needed  by  parties,  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  pay  what 
it  is  worth  to  them? 

(A)  Are  there  cases  of  usury  where  people  pay  more  than  a 
thing  is  worth  to  them,  i.  e.,  people  who  are  incompetent  to 
judge,  who  are  under  compulsion  or  menace,  who  are  not  really 
free  agents?  Is  not  this  real  "usury"?  Must  not  a  court  of  law 
in  each  such  case  determine  whether  a  stronger  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  weaker?  The  circumstances  prove  that  there  wa» 
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ao  "market,"  no  "competition,"  no  freedom  of  action  in  suca  a 
case. 

REFERENCES 

Roucber:  I,  sees.  53,  113,  192. 

BoehmBawerk:  Capital  and  Interest,  bk.  I  ch.  I. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OP  WORKS  ON  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

FOR  TEACHING  ENGLISH   ECONOMIC   HISTORY 

H.  De  B.  Gibbins,  "Industry  in  England,"  474  pp.,  Scrtbner's,  1897. 

A   shorter   work    is    "Outlines   of   English    Industrial    History/' 

abridged  from  W.  Cunningham,  259  pp.,  Macmillan,  1895. 

FOB    REFERENCE 

W.  Cunningham,  "The  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce," 2  vols.,  771  pp.,  714  pp.,  Cambridge  University  press, 
1892. 

Thorold  Rogers,  "Work  and  Wages,"  591  pp.,  Putnam's. 

Thorold  Rogers,  "The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  947 
pp.,  Putnam's,  1889. 

W.  J.  Ashley,  "English  Economic  History,"  2  vols.,  227  pp.,  501 

pp.,  Putnam. 
There  is  no  good  book  for  teaching  American  Economic  History, 

unfortunately.    However,  "The  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United 

States,"  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  362  pp.  Chautauqua  Press,  1895, 

may  be  used  with  profit. 
Wright's  "Practical  Sociology,"  Longmans,  1899,  431  pp.,  offers 

a  large  amount  of  information  about  the  United  States  which  is 

applicable  to  economic  purposes. 

OTHER    USEFUL    BOOKS 

Benj.  Rand,  "Economic  History  since  1763,"  567  pp.,  John  Wilson, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1892. 
David  A.  Wells,  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  493  pp.,  Appleton, 

1896. 

There  are  many  works  on  special  phases  and  periods  of  Ameri- 
can Industry: 
Weeden,  "Economic  History  of  New  England,"  2  vols.,  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co. 
Bruce,  P.  A.,  "Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century,"  2  vols.,  Macmillan. 
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Beer,  G.  L.,  "The  Commercial  Policy  of  England,"  167  pp.,  Colum- 
bia College  Studies,  1893. 

Hammond,  M.  B.,  "The  Cotton  Industry,"  part  I,  382  pp.,  Mac- 
millan.  1897. 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  "The  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,"  Put- 
nam, 1892. 

Swank,  J.  M.,  "Iron  in  All  Ages,"  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  "Railroad  Transportation,"  269  pp.,  Patnam,  1892. 

Larrabee,  William,  "The  Railroad  Question,"  Schulte. 

Adams,  C.  F.(  "Railroads,  their  Origin  and  Problems,"  Putnam. 

Million,  J.  W.,  "State  Aid  to  Railroads  in  Missouri,"  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Dixon,  F.  H.,  "State  Railroad  Control,"  Crowell. 

Hobson,  J.  A.,  Tue  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  383  pp., 
Scribner's. 

Dabney,  W.  D.,  "The  Public  Regulation  of  Railways,"  Putnam. 


